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Announcement 


INSTITUTE of FAMILY SOCIAL WORK } 


(FoRMERLY CHARITY ORGANIZATION INSTITUTE) 


MARY E. RICHMOND, Director 
| | Session of 1921 
"THE Russell Sage Folndation will con- 


duct its Twelfth Institute on this sub- 
ject during the four weeks beginning 


Monday, May 9, 1921. 


Applications will be considered from the 
executives. and case workers of family 


' welfare societies, charity organization 


societies, and associated charities. Mem- 
bership must be limited to about twenty, 
to whom invitations will be issued early in 
April, after selection has been made from 
the much larger number usually applying. 


; 


sion must be filed before March 15th, but 


Those who wish to profit by further ins 
tensive study in their own field should 
write at once for a blank form and fill it 
out without delay. All requests for admis 


earlier application is recommended. There 


is no fee. 


Members of the staff of the American Age 
sociation for Organizing Family Social 
Work will assist inconducting the Institute, 


For application blank and further infor- 
mation, address 


Mary E. Ricumonp 


_ RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
Room 708, 130 East 22d Street, New York City 
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HEN Jennie was thirteen, she went to live 


With Wilbur and his wife, doing rough work 
To pay for board and clothes. Their own two girls 
Were still in school. Nobody dreamed that things 


Were not all right until it got around 

That Liza, Wilbur’s wife, had gone to town, 
Got her a job and taken the two girls... 
All this was forty years ago and more. 


The night that Wilbur died was one of those 
Wild storms that sometimes follow harvest moon, 
More wind than rain, but rain enough at times 
To make you think metallic fingers tapped 

The windows, then a hush—only the wind, 
Sweeping the grass and stirring up the leaves, 


And moaning in the distance. We all knew 


That Wilbur in his fever thought he still 

Was driving oxen. You could hear above 

The gale his shrieks and curses. Nights like that 
Still make me shiver, but I don’t believe 

Any one thinks of Jennie’s minding it. 


She’s kept on living in that empty farm. 
Nobody goes there—she comes down at night 


Nea 

Mary Byers Smith 
Tue OPPORTUNITY OF THE Famity CasE WorKER 
WITH THE CHILD IN THE 
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March 


To do her trading as she always has. 

In summer she might get some comfort from 
The view—the islands up and down the Bay, 
And coastwise traffic in the Thoroughfare, 
Or hens and flower-gardens ’round the house, 


But winters! 


Country time is measured by 


A record depth of snow or scarcity 
Of wood or spells of cold... Yet she lives on, 


Bound by relentless habit of the years. 


Mary Byers SMITH 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE FAMILY CASE WORKER 
WITH THE CHILD IN THE FAMILY 


HENRY W. THURSTON 
Department of Child Welfare, New York School of Social Work — 


I. Attitude 


know what his own idea or philosophy - 


[: THE first place a worker needs to 


of childhood is—what his 
toward individual children 1s. 
poet has written: 


There is no unbelief. 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to seé it push away the clod 
Believes in God. | 
To be successful in helping to grow chil- 
dren a family social worker needs faith in 
something germinal and seedlike in child- 
hood. Such a worker will be always on the 
watch to see individual children push awayin 
growth the clods of circumstance. If chil- 
dren cannot grow they die, at least to their 
potential selves. Failure to develop to the 
level of radish, rose, child potentiality is 
radish, rose and child tragedy. 
Within a half hour after writing the above 


A devout 


attitude 


crowd gasped as they saw the wheels of the 
truck almost upon him. But the boy, with 
a swift roll sidewise, escaped by a hand’ 
breadth, staggered to his feet, and skated 
off east on 22d Street. The gruff voice of a 
man .growled in my ear: “Would have 
served him right to be killed. D—n fool 
boy ought to know better than to try t 
skate in a crowd of trucks like that!” “Just 


a boy under the city’s sod who has to liveg” 


by growing through the clod if he dies fo 


it,” said I. “What'd ye mean? City’s sod 


sentence this incident occurred: At five 


o'clock I stood on the east side of Fourth 
- Avenue at 22d Street waiting to cross west- 
ward. Men and women were lined up three 
and four deep waiting for the procession of 
automobiles, trucks, and delivery wagons 
to pass north. In the center of the stream 
a grocer’s wagon rattled by with three boys 
on roller skates hitching on it and just be- 
hind them a heavy automobile truck. Just 
_as the boys reached 22d Street, the youngest, 
aged about 9, tripped and fell flat. The 


Growing through the clod! 
mean?”’ said he. 

Not only should the social worker who 
wishes to help children have a firm belie! 
in an irresistible germinal tendency, “élar 
vital,” “libido,” “desire for achievement,” 
“necessity to feel one’s self a cause” (or 
whatever one calls it), but the two main 
methods of the manifestation of this ten- 
dency should be recognized. _ 

These two methods of the child are in 
substance, first, a direct experimental con- 
tact with the things and people of the world 
as they touch him and he touches them 


What'd ye 


Second, an indirect or play experience with 


the things and people of the world. Th 
second means is really a dramatized substi 
tute for or anticipation of the first method 
In other words he slowly lives into the fact 


of the real world of his own experience, an¢ 


[2] 


he vicariously and rapidly lives into the 
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facts of the experiences of everybody and 
everything he sees, hears about, or reads 
about, by the play method. Sometimes his 
play experience immunizes him so that he 
does not insist on the real experience. Some- 
times, also, he finds the quality of the ex- 
periences that come to him by the play 
method so pleasant that he tries to repeat 
and intensify them by the method of actual 
personal experience. The social worker 
who would understand children should be 
able quickly to recognize the particular 
method or methods the child is using in his 
behavior at certain times. 


To gain this power of quick understanding 


social workers should try to remember their 
own experiences in growing up. They should 
watch the behavior of children about them 
now. Weall know how the radius of a child’s 
physical activity lengthens as he grows 
from the babe in the cradle to maturity. 
First the cradle and his mother’s arms limit 
his motion. As soon as he can creep upon 
the floor the walls of his room shut him in. 
When he can walk by touching the tips of 
his fingers to chairs and wall he sometimes 


- gets out of one room into another. As soon 


as he can walk well an open door is a chal- 
lenge to his spirit of adventure. Some day 
he goes part. way up a stairway or down two 
or three steps to the sidewalk. Soon he has 
explored all the rooms upstairs and down- 
stairs and all over the enclosed room or 
garden. After this, if the gate is left open 
he runs through it and down the sidewalk, 


chuckling in ecstasy over the fact that he is. 


taking a journey in a wide, wide world. In 
spite of watchful eyes of mother or nurse, on 
some gala day he gets around a street corner 
out of sight. As soon as he begins to go to 
school side streets en route are invaded. As 
soon as he has a sled or roller skates, wagons 
invite him to hitch behind. Trolleys lead to 
a larger world, freight cars go so slowly in 
freight yards that any boy can “catch on.” 
Parks and brooks and country roads and 
shores of lakes lure to longer journeys and 
sometimes permit camp fires for warmth 
and cheer. At this stage a common expe- 
rience is to “run away.” One group of 


boys I knew saved money for almost a year 
until together they had a fund of nearly 
$100. They reached a city two score or 
more miles away from home before they were 
stopped by the police and sent home. When 
asked where they were going they said they 


“wanted to go down into a coal mine,” and 


then to go “‘south where they could see 


tropical fruits and waving grain.” 
A succession of delinquent children in an. 


American city were recently studied. for the 
program of a week’s activity. For compari- 
son, the program of the week in which the 
delinquency occurred which brought the 
child into the juvenile court, and the pro- 


gram of a week one year earlier were both 


studied. Over and over again the story is 
told in some such words as these: 

*“My daily program of spare-time activi- 
ties a year ago was the same as at the time of 
the offense except that I helped 
my mother a little more’; or “I was at home 
a little more’’; or “I was not out quite so late 


nights”; or “I was more regular in school”; 


or “‘I did not spend so much time with the 
gang’; or “I did not go so far from home”; 
or “I never looked at a girl then”; or “I 
hadn’t done anything quite so bad then,” 
etc. In other words, the radius of the circle 
of spare-time activities of the children in 
this study can be seen year by year to grow 
longer, so that boys and girls who once 
didn’t go alone outside the yard, the school 
grounds, the nearby street corner and vacant 
lot, go to a more distant corner, to another 
gully, to the lake front, to an amusement 
park at night, to Rocky River, to Puritas 
Springs, etc. As this radius lengthens, it 


becomes plain that a spare-time program of 


a wholesome sort that will compete at all 


successfully with present wasteful and un- 


safe uses of spare time must not be confined 
to sand-piles, see-saws, and other play- 
ground attractions that aretootame. There 
must be, for the bolder spirits that “just 
ache for adventure,” stunts which tax their 


growing bodily and imaginative powers to 


the limit. 
To sum up this matter of attitude of a 
social worker toward the worth and power 
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To do her trading as she always has. 

In summer she might get some comfort from 
The view—the islands up and down the Bay, 
And coastwise traffic in the Thoroughfare, 
Or hens and flower-gardens ’round the house, 
Country time is measured by 
A record depth of snow or scarcity 

Of wood or spells of cold... Yet she lives on, 
Bound by relentless habit of the years. 


But winters! 


March 


Mary Byers SMITH 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE FAMILY CASE WORKER 
WITH THE CHILD IN THE FAMILY 


HENRY W. THURSTON 
Department of Child Welfare, New York School of Social Work 


I. Attitude 


know what his own idea or philosophy 

of childhood is—what his attitude 
toward individual children is. A devout 
poet has written: | | 


[: THE first place a worker needs to 


There is no unbelief. 
_ Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod 
Believes in God. 

To be successful in helping to grow chil- 
dren a family social worker needs faith in 
something germinal and seedlike in child- 
hood. Such a worker will be always on the 
watch to see individual children push awayin 
growth the clods of circumstance. If chil- 
dren cannot grow they die, at least to their 
potential selves. Failure to develop to the 
level of radish, rose, child potentiality is 
radish, rose and child tragedy. 

Within a half hour after writing the above 
sentence this incident occurred: At five 
o’clock I stood on the east side of Fourth 
Avenue at 22d Street waiting to cross west- 
ward. Men and women were lined up three 
and four deep waiting for the procession of 


_automobiles, trucks, and delivery wagons 
to pass north. In the center of the stream 


a grocer’s wagon rattled by with three boys 
on roller skates hitching on it and just be- 
hind them a heavy automobile truck. Just 
as the boys reached 22d Street, the youngest, 
aged about 9, tripped and fell flat. The 


methods of the manifestation of this ten- 
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by growing through the clod if he dies for 


In other words he slowly lives into the facts 


crowd gasped:as they saw the wheels of the 
truck almost upon him. But the boy, with 
a swift roll sidewise, escaped by a hand’s 
breadth, staggered to his feet, and skated 
off east on 22d Street. The gruff voice of a 
man growled in my ear: “Would have 
served him right to be killed. D—n fool 
boy ought to know better than to try to 
skate in a crowd of trucks like that!” “Just 
a boy under the city’s sod who has to live 


it,” said I. “What'd ye mean? City’s sod! 
Growing through the clod! What'd ye 
mean?” said he. 

Not only should the social worker who 
wishes to help children have a firm belie! 
in an irresistible germinal tendency, “‘élan 
vital,” “libido,” “desire for achievement,” 
“necessity to feel one’s self a cause” (or 
whatever one calls it), but the two main 


dency should be recognized. | 

These two methods of the child are in 
substance, first, a direct experimental con- 
tact with the things and people of the world 
as they touch him and he touches them 
Second, an indirect or play experience with 
the things and people of the world. The 
second means is really a dramatized substt- 
tute for or anticipation of the first method 


of the real world of his own experience, an¢ 
he vicariously and rapidly lives into the 
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‘facts of the experiences of everybody and 


everything he sees, hears about, or reads 
about, by the play method. Sometimes his 
play experience immunizes.him so that he 
does not insist on the real experience. Some- 
times, also, he finds the quality of the ex- 
periences that come to him by the play 
method so pleasant that he tries to repeat 
and intensify them by the method of actual 
personal experience. The. social worker 
who would understand children should be 
able quickly to recognize the particular 
method or methods the child is using in his 
behavior at certain times. 

To gain this power of quick understanding 


‘social workers should try to remember their 
own experiences in growing up. They should 


watch the behavior of children about them 
now. Weall know how the radius of a child’s 
physical activity lengthens as he grows 
from the babe in the cradle to maturity. 
First the cradle and his mother’s arms limit 


,his motion. As soon as he can creep upon 


the floor the walls of his room shut -him in. 
When he can walk by touching the tips of 


his fingers to chairs and wall he sometimes 


gets out of one room into another. As soon 
as he can walk well an-open door is a chal- 
lenge to his spirit of adventure. Some day 
he goes part way up a stairway or down two 
or three steps to the sidewalk. Soon he has 
explored all the rooms upstairs and down- 
stairs and all over the enclosed room or 
garden. After this, if the gate is left open 
he runs through it and down the sidewalk, 
chuckling in ecstasy over the fact that he is 
taking a journey in a wide, wide world. In 
spite of watchful eyes of mother or nurse, on 
some gala day he gets around a street corner 
out of sight. As soon as he begins to go to 


school side streets en route are invaded. As 


soon as he has a sled or roller skates, wagons 
invite him to hitch behind. Trolleys lead to 
a larger world, freight cars go so slowly in 
freight yards that any boy can “catch on.” 
Parks and brooks and country roads and 
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boys I knew saved money for almost a year 
until together they had a fund of nearly 
$100. They reached a city two score or 
more miles away from home before they were 
stopped by the police and sent home. When 
asked where they were going they said they 
“wanted to go down into a coal mine,” and 
then to go “south where they could see 
tropical fruits and waving grain.” 

A succession of delinquent children in an 
American city were recently studied for the 
program of a week’s activity. For compari- 


son, the program of the week in which the 
-delinquency occurred which brought the 


shores of lakes lure to longer journeys and » 


sometimes permit camp fires for warmth 
and cheer. At this stage a common expe- 
rience is to “run away.” One group of 
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child into the juvenile court, and the pro- 
gram of a week one year earlier were both 
studied. Over and over again the story is 
told in some such words as these: 

*“My daily program of spare-time activi- 
ties a year ago was the same as at the time of 
the offense except that I helped 
my mother a little more’’; or “I was at home 
a little more’; or “‘I was not out quite so late 
nights”; or “I was more regular in school”; 
or “‘I did not spend so much time with the 
gang’; or “I did not go so far from home”; 
or “I never looked at a girl then”; or “I 
hadn’t done anything quite so bad then,” 
etc. In other words, the radius of the circle 
of spare-time activities of the children in 
this study can be seen year by year to grow 
longer, so that boys and girls who once 
didn’t go alone outside the yard, the school 
grounds, the nearby street corner and vacant 
lot, go to a more distant corner, to another 
gully, to the lake front, to an amusement 
park at night, to Rocky River, to Puritas 
Springs, etc. As this radius lengthens, it 
becomes plain that a spare-time program of 
a wholesome sort that will compete at all 


successfully with present wasteful and un- 


safe uses of spare time must not be confined 
to sand-piles, see-saws, and other play- 
ground attractions that aretootame. There 
must be, for the bolder spirits that “just 
ache for adventure,” stunts which tax their 
growing bodily and imaginative powers to 
the limit. 

To sum up this matter of attitude of a 
social worker toward the worth and power 
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THE 
of growth of the individual child the social 
worker should be prepared to approach 
each new child with something of the rever- 
_ence and prophetic insight of Tennyson in 


the presence of his newly-born son: 


Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep 
Where all that was to be, in all that was, 
Whirl’d for a million zons thro’ the vast 

Waste dawn of multitudinous-eddying light— 

* Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 
Thro’ all this changing world of changeless law, 
And every phase of ever-heightening life, 

And nine long months of antenatal gloom, 

With this last moon, this crescent—her dark orb 
Touch’d with earth’s light—thou comest, darling boy; 
Our own; a babe in lineament and limb 
Perfect, and prophet of the perfect man: 

Whose face and form are hers and mine in one, 
Indissolubly married like our love; 

Live and be happy in thyself, and serve 

This mortal race thy kin so well, that men 

May bless thee as we bless thee, O young life 
Breaking with laughter from the dark; and may 
The fated channel where thy motion lives 

Be prosperously shaped, and sway thy course 

_ Along the years of haste and random youth 

Unshattered; then full-current thro’ full man; 

Live thou! ana of the grain and husk, the grape 

And ivyberry, choose; and still depart 

From death to death thro’ life and life, and find 

Nearer and ever nearer Him, who wrought 

Not Matter, nor the finite-infinite, 

But this main-miracle, that thou art thou, 

With power on thine own act and on the world. 


In our democratic meetings we often 
refer important matters to a_ specially 
trusted committee “with power.” What 
such a committee actually does depends both 
upon the capacity of its members and the fa- 
cilities for informing and fruitful use of that 
Capacity toward the desired end. The 
attitude of a family social worker toward 
childhood should be shaped by the immanent 
consciousness that every child has, by the 
evolutionary process of the ages, been ap- 
pointed “‘a committee of one with power on 
his own act and on the world.”’ How the 
child uses that power depends both upon 
his natural capacity and the chances he has 
for using it toward constructive ends. , 


II. Knowledge of Specialized Facilities for 
Care of Children 
N 1800 in the United States the only 
organized forms of care for children in 
special need of 
almshouses, indenture, jails, and prisons. 
Since then at least the following varieties of 
care other than common schools, medical care, 


such care were mixed > 
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and recreation, have been developed, though 
not every cémmunity has them all, | 


A. Forms of care supplementary to the home: 


1. Widows’ or -mothers’ pensions (relief) 
accompanied by personal visitation and 
friendship to help care for children of compe- 
tent but poor mothers in their own homes, 

2. Protection of children by use of law against 


cruel, neglectful, or immoral parents and — 


other adults. 

3. Educational supervision of neglected and 
delinquent children in their own homes 
under the authority of juvenile courts, 

4. Special classes in the public schools for deaf, 
blind, crippled, and mentally defective 
children. 

5. Specialized supervision or parole of delin- 
quents and certain border-line mental de- 
fectives in their own or other families. 

6. The socialized substitute for, development- 
out-of, or coadjutor-of the compulsory at- 
tendance officer, now coming to be generally 
known as the visiting teacher. 

_B. Forms of care that are temporary or permanent 
substitutes for the home: 
1. Orphan asylums—congregate and cottage. 
2. Foster family care ranging from temporary 
boarding care, through free -home care 
(with and without adoption) to wage homes, 
- with all children except those legally adopted 
under supervision of social workers. 
3. Care of deaf, blind, crippled, epileptic, 
deli&quent, and. mentally defective children 
in institutions and colonies. 


The family case worker who is well 
equipped to make use of his full opportunity 
of service to the child should have a fairly 
clear idea of the purpose and method of each 

. of these agencies at its best and worst. 
_ All handicapped children live in the no- 
man’s-land of conflict over child welfare 
standards. The fight is always on in every 
community over the question of the de- 

of neglect; destitution, immorality, de- 
linquency, and defect which children must 
suffer before the public, either through some 
privately supported or publicly supported 


agency, should step in to supplement care of 


the children at home or give them proper 
care away from home. As the years go by, 
this standard ought to be a rising standard. 
The true standard must always be to develop 
each child to the level of his potential capacity. 
Only by knowing the whole range of facill- 
ties for care’ which exist anywhere, and by 


14 definite new help toward spreading the knowledge 
of child welfare facilities that are available in different 
sections of the country is the new’ Child Welfare 
League of America. C. C. Carstens is the director, 
with office at 130 East 22d Street, New York City. His 


field service for child welfare agencies will be similar to | 


that of Francis H. McLean in family welfare. 
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knowing very specifically how many and how 
good the available local facilities are, can the 
family social case worker ‘do all possible to 
raise the standard of child care in a given 
locality. | 

All the leading child welfare workers 
known to me personally are agreed that 


| both children’s agencies and family social 
workers ought to work still harder than 


we now do to strengthen the natural home. 
We are convinced that up to this time-too 
many children go further and fare worse 
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these things the good case worker has done 
from youth up. What lacks she yet? 
A sympathetic and accurate study of all 
the activities of B which show where growth 
is taking place or being crushed back to a 
lower level in B’s effort to push through the 
clods of family and city conditions which 
make the only child-garden offered the 
city child. 

No real progress can be made unless 


worker A finds out how child B behaves 


in the end than they might have fared in © 


The family social worker 
sees vividly what opportunities for growth 
through the clods of circumstance the 


child lacks in an: unstable home, but as 


a rule he does not visualize so clearly the 
stony and thorn-infested fields of experience 
ahead of many a child who is taken from 
such a home. Before a family social worker 


consents to break up a family of children | 


permanently he should know well the 
actual alternatives for care (sometimes 


needing to be continued over a decade or 


more of years) in that locality. 


III. Opportunities with Individual Children 
UPPOSE family social case worker A 


radiates a belief in the inexorably 
germinating and experimenting nature of 
childhood; suppose further that A is. fa- 
miliar with the whole range of facilities 
for care and nurture which men are any- 
where using to give specially handicapped 
children favorable conditions of growth; 
and suppose finally that worker A knows 
intimately the variety and quality of these 
facilities actually available for the children 
in her social parish. What opportunities 


does worker A have to serve B, the child 


of mother C and father D? 

First, I take it for granted that as a 
skilled case worker she has the opportunity 
to find out what B essentially needs in 
food, shelter, clothes, medical and mental 
diagnosis, schooling, freedom from crushing 
child labor, etc., etc., and gets everything 
that is really good for him done for B just 
as she does for every other client. All 
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and why. ‘“‘There’s a reason.” Of course, 
specialists in behavior as well as doctors 
of medicine often have to be consulted. 
In cases of incipient delinquency probably 
the most fruitful clues for worker A, mother 
C, and father D to follow together are the 
spare-time activities of B. 

We have all heard the story of the nervous 
mother, unfamiliar with the essential nature 
of childhood, who sent some one to “see 
what Johnny is doing and tell him not to 
do it.” This mother (and thousands and 
thousands of other mothers) did not know 
the inexorably experimenting nature of 
childhood. Mothers are tired, rooms are 
crowded, streets are dangerous, why can’t 
children’ keep still? Worker A can often 
help child B most of all by helping mother 
C and father D to realize that it is necessary 
for B to grow by activity and experiment 
and that he passes on from one stage of 
growth to another; by helping them also to 
realize that because B does something 
disturbing, dangerous, perhaps even un- 
lawful, it may not always be due to pure 
and permanent cussedness but sometimes 
rather to something more akin to the divine 
process of creative activity. 

Principal Angelo Patri, of Public School 
47, New York City, in the New York 
Evening Post of January 5, 1921, quotes 
with approval the remarks of a nine-year- 
old boy to a school teacher who interfered 
with his digging in a pile of sand dumped 
by a contractor in the street. The boy said: 
““Mothers won’t let you do nothin’. Dol- 
phus’ mother won’t let him play in the 
sand, she won’t let him skate on his rollers, 
she won’t let him chase cats, won’t let him 
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do nothin’.” In his opinion aunts were 
worse than mothers because “they make 
boys do everything.” When the teacher 
asked what boys would like folks to do 
for them he exclaimed, “‘Let ’em alone! 
Let ’em alone! Goodness sakes, let ’em 
alone!” 

On the whole, worker A would help B 
more by advising mother C and father D 
to let B alone than to advise them habitually 
to find out what B is doing and tell him not 
to do it. The best service to B of course 
is first to find out what B is doing in his 
spare time. Second, having thus found 
out the precise points at which growth is 
taking place, see to it that B can get more 
fun in growing out from these points in 
safe directions than in deadly directions. 

In a recent study in Cleveland a definite 
relation between spare-time activities and 
delinquency such as to bring children 
into the juvenile court was traced in more 
than three fourths of the delinquent children 
studied. | 

The different relations identified were: 

1. Identity of some spare-time activities 
with technical delinquency according to 
the varying laws, standards of police en- 
forcement, etc. For example, street games 
of ball, skating, building fires in the street, 
picking up things on the railroad track, 
climbing freight cars, etc. Here the de- 
linquency of the child at the outset is not 
at all one of deliberate purpose. The way 
to meet it is to give the child a chance to 
do equally attractive things without danger 
to life and limb and without breaking laws 
and ordinances. Worker A can help child 
B as an individual and at the same time 
keep mother, father, and others from imput- 
ing more. wickedness to B than he deserves. 
To help other citizens to get wholesome 
play conditions for all other children like 
B also has a real claim on worker A. 

2. Experiences and opportunities of aim- 
less spare-time activity tempt children to 
delinquencies that give immediate pleasure. 
For example, street loafing may lead to ped- 
ler baiting, stealing of fruit, jumping into 
autos, crawling in through open doors and 
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transoms, etc. Here the delinquent acts 
are usually recognized as such by those who 
commit them. The remedy which worker 


-Acan help to apply is the same as in 1, plus 


personal and other influence to encourage B 
to get his joy of possession of fruit, adven- 
ture, etc., as a result of honest effort. 

3. Delinquent acts are performed to get 
the means to enjoy some spare-time pleas- 
ure. Boys steal to get money for baseball, 
to take a girl to the movies, to join some 
club, etc. - The delinquents recognize still 
more clearly than in 2 ihe fact of the delin- 
quency. Worker A can help B by helping 
to get competing opportunities for joy and 
growth in wholesome ways, as in I and 2, 
and also help to focus more influence on B 
to recognize and fight his own tendency. to 
grow in a wrong direction. 

4. Ina fourth group the relation between 
the delinquency and spare time is like that 


of 3 except that there is a more clearly de- J 


fined social stimulus to the delinquency. 


For example, .a girl or boy is enamored of 
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company of older boys or girls and to go 
with them consents to do or suffer some per- 
sonal acts which are clearly recognized as 
wrong. Here the competing opportunities 


on a safe basis may be harder to get than in | 


any one of the former kinds of delinquency. 
A sympathetic worker A who understands 
the hunger for social appreciation which led 
to these acts may do much to help B to fight 
for such satisfaction against less deadly odds. 

5. The fifth relation between spare-time 
activity and delinquency—where a child’s 
overwork, repressed home life, or hatred of 
school makes the reaction toward any one 
of the preceding four forms of delinquency— 
is all the more compelling by contrast. The 
best chance of the worker to help B in this 
situation is first of all to help release him 
from the conditions which stimulate his 
growth in wrong directions. 


measures suggested in the other four situa- 
tions will then have a chance to get in their 
influences on his growth in right directions. 

To sum up: The opportunities of the 
family social case worker with the child in 
the family are: | 
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To realize that poetry, religion, and evo- 


_jutionary science recognize growth as the 


chief business of childhood and the potential- 
ity of the individual child as something 
precious. 

To become familiar with all known tools 
and facilities for service to all children, and 
especially to dependent, neglected, delin- 
quent, physically handicapped, and men- 
tally handicapped children. 

To see that the best available facilities 


are used for every handicapped child, being | 


sure that no child is permanently taken from 
a natural home that has left in it enough of 


‘the germ potency of family life to grow 


again into a real family. 

To help parents, relatives, and other 
adults who are often tired, crowded, poor, 
and without vision to realize the inexorable 


necessity to grow and experiment or die 


which drives their boys and girls from 


within with a more divine authority than 


that of the many human negations that 
oppose them from without. 

To help parents and other adults to 
discover where the germinal forces within 
the child are from time to time strongest 
and to help soften the clods of circumstance 
so that growth may be free to push through 
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to the light instead of burrowing so long 
in darkness that decay and death follow. 
To realize and to help the child to realize 
that the worker realizes that she herself is 
under the same obligations as the child to 
grow in the direction of highest potentiality. 
In conclusion, I would like to recommend 
that the family social case worker who 
really wants to see and use her opportunity 
with the child in the family read, at least 
once a year, Whitman’s “There Was a 
Child Went Forth.” The first four lines 


are: 


_ There was a child went forth every day, 


And the first object he looked upon, that object he 
became, 

And that object became part of him for the day or a 
certain part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 


Then for a page and a half follows a Whit- 
manesque list of things that the child sees, 
and the poem closes with this line: | 


These became part of that child who went forth Ty 
t 


day, and who now goes, and will always go for 
every day. 

The: opportunity of the family social 
case worker with the child of the family 
is to improve on Whitman in the list of 
things that can be written in between: the 
first and last lines of this poem for every 
child the worker meets. 


A POLISH HOME-MAKER 


MRS. BERTHA M. CLARK 
General Secretary, Elizabeth (N. F.) Charity Organization Society 


OW shall we teach our Polish, 
and German mothers the 

ideals and methods of better home- 
making? Such was the problem which we 
faced here in Elizabeth a year ago. Our 
work with our allowance families was often- 
times without value because we could not 


get over more than an artificial and tempora- 
ty change in the standards of living. Calls 


for emergency relief from families where the 


husband was regularly employed proved 
again and again to arise from unwise expen- 
ditures, lack of planning, and, more funda- 
mental still, lack of a knowledge of the right 
kind of food. Children in families under our 
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care were slovenly and dirty, improperly 
nourished, and without standards of punc- 
tuality and behavior. Our case workers 
were unable to give the time for the intensive 
work needed in these homes; moreover, none 
of them spoke the various languages, and the 
constant services of an interpreter seemed 
impracticable—even if obtainable. We 
wanted a practical dietitian—more than 
that, a woman who knew how to make a 
home, who could teach others, and who 
could speak English, Polish, Russian, and 
German. Where were we to find a person 
who combined all these qualifications? 

We did find her, and without going be- 
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yond the immediate circle of our own so- 
ciety. Mrs. Wadowski is a Russian Pole, a 
woman of traditions and of the better social 
class. In her childhood days she lived in 
the town of Lodz. All the homes there, she 
says, were built far enough apart to admit 
good fresh air and sunshine. A small but 
bountiful garden permitted her to learn the 


value of good, wholesome food. As she grew 


up she lived with a woman who taught her 
many things about housekeeping, so that, 
when she decided to marry, she herself was 
qualified to be a good home-maker. She 
married a man of excellent character. They 
started their own home in a small way but 
on the foundation of strong, deep love. 
They had heard much of America and 
finally decided to embark for the wonderful 
land of liberty. They settled in Elizabeth. 
Soon after they arrived in this country 
the husband developed tuberculosis and 
died in 1918. 

During his long illness Mrs. Wadowski, 
herself none too strong, had been unde;x great 
mental strain and anxiety, fearing the out- 
come of her husband’s illness. She was no 
longer able adequately to look after her own 
family and was granted an allowance by 
our Society. She proved to be an excellent 
manager in her own home, a skilled needle- 
woman, able co speak Polish, Russian, Ger- 
man, and English, a woman of fine personali- 
ty, able to command .the respect of her 
neighbors yet not standing aloof from them. 
She seemed unusually well fitted for the 
task we had in view. | 

Mrs. Wadowski began her work in Janua- 
“ry, 1920. We selected for her care eight of 
our very knottiest problems, where the 
homes seemed unpardonably neglected. 
Some of the mothers, with factory careers 
prior to their marriages, without the faint- 
est conception of how to keep a home, found 
it all too easy to run bills; they would not 
put aside money for their rent; they bought 
clothing on the instalment plan. 
from ignorance, partly from lack of planning, 
they failed to provide nourishing food for 
their families, and husbands and children 
suffered from malnutrition. Mrs. Wadow- 
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ski did intensive visiting in these homes, 
She had herself learned the value of living 
on a carefully worked-out budget—of time 
as well as money—and she based her teach- 
ing on her own experience. At first she 
would go. every day, plan the meals and 
help with the marketing, and perhaps even 


demonstrate how this or that household 


task could be done more easily and quickly. 
She was never didactic, and her patience 
and ingenuity were unfailing. 

One little widow lamented the fact that 
so much was expected of her. She just 
could not keep the buttons on. “But,” 
the visiting housekeeper assured her, “‘you 
have a perfectly capable little helper of 
eight years if you will only teach her. Let 
us try.” Little Anna was at once taught 
how to sew on buttons. 


was happily occupied in sewing on buttons 
for her brother and sister. 
After a quick glance round a room which 


‘seemed inexcusably filthy and disorderly, 


Partly 
that she is able to accomplish this. 


Mrs. Wadowski laughingly’ remarked: 


“Why do you have these dark curtains 


all around your walls? Get me your broom 
and I will show you how well vour room 
looks without them!” She proceeded to 
remove a heavy curtain of cobwebs, the 
accumulation of months, from around the 


wall—to the consternation of her hostess. 


It was weeks and weeks in this home before 


there was the slightest improvement. Mrs. 
Wadowski made it her business to talk 
with the husband, who was utterly dis- 
couraged. He said he felt that with the 
money he earned he ought to have a good 
home, and after months of hard work on 


the part of Mrs. Wadowski he has at last. 


the good home he desired. 

One of the biggest problems Mrs. ‘Weiew- 
ski meets is that of persuading the mothers 
to use milk instead of coffee for the children, 
and homemade bread instead of baker’s 


buns. It is only after persistent effort 
In one 


of the families where the children were 
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none too strong, there appeared far too 
often in the weekly budget the item “castor 


When Mrs. Wadow- | 
ski called there a few days later, the child 


| 
: 
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oil.’ The mother insisted that it was 


essential, but the visiting housekeeper 


said, “‘If the children eat properly you will 


not need this every week.”’ Graham bread . 


was suggested. They did not like it—* They 
like cake, but no bread.” A _ brilliant 


thought came to the visiting housekeeper. 


Muffin tins for our graham bread!—and 
this was the solution. The children loved 
it. | 

It is the plain, practical, everyday things 
in the homes which have been her chief 
occupation—the making use of just what 


‘the families have, whether it be left-overs 


to eat or making over garments; teaching 
the mothers how and what to purchase 
so that they get the best value for their 
money—the infinitely varied case-work task, 
which finds ingenious ways of meeting 
individual needs. Her knowledge of dif- 
ferent languages has given her an almost 
immediate entry into the intimacy of the 
family circle—an entry which too often 


is denied to the most sympathetic worker 


who has not such linguistic qualifications. 


Her insight into these family problems of 


her foreign-born neighbors has in turn 
helped the other case workers of the society 
in their plans for their clients. 

Last November we decided that possibly 
a group or club of six or eight mothers of 


like nationality, meeting with the visiting © 


housekeeper in her home, would be not 


only a genuine opportunity for recreation 
but also a practical demonstration of how 
possible it is for a family to live in very 
meager quarters and yet be respected and 
have a comfortable home. Mrs. Wadowski 
lived in a rear three-room ‘apartment, 
anything but ideal from a housing point of 


view, but a model in itself for orderliness 


and cleanliness. Mrs. Wadowski was a 
charming hostess, gracious and sweet in 
her manner and expressing in every act 
her true hospitality. She opened her house 
first to a group of Polish mothers over whose 
needs she had pondered long and, without 
seeming to make any demonstration of 
her home, she managed it so that the women 
saw each room. She even invited them into 
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the pantry (which was in splendid order) 


to see a bit of carpentry work, a medicine 


cabinet made out of a box. This cabinet 
could, well have been displayed in the 
kitchen but our tactful housekeeper thought 
it would be wiser to use it as an excuse to 
exhibit her pantry. One of the guests 
who was just brimming over with her own 
troubles thought this a splendid occasion 
to air her ne’er-do-well husband, but Mrs. 
Wadowski interrupted her with the sug- 
gestion that “today we come together for 
real play and fun—not to talk about our 
troubles but to forget them.” 

When later they gathered around the 
tea-table for their refreshing cup of tea and 
a simple sweet biscuit, prepared by the 
hostess while the guests looked on, she 
explained in their own language why they 
had been asked to come to her teaparty, 
telling them that the husbands did get 
recreation but the mothers, after the babies 
came, rarely felt that they could leave their 
homes; how essential it is that every woman 
should have recreation and not all work; 
that not only is it of real benefit to her 
but of infinite*good to the husband and 
children. | 

In this day, when so much is said of 
Americanization as a formal effort, the 
true spirit is after all that of friendliness 
to our foreign neighbors; and letting them 
get an insight in a perfectly natural way 
into such homes as Mrs. Wadowski’s 
will have its ultimate results toward quickly 
Americanizing our foreign districts. We 
cannot emphasize too much the spirit of 
neighborliness. Not only must we as 
Americans imitate Mrs. Wadowski’s friendly 
hospitality—we must encourage the new- 
comers from different countries to forget 
or ignore their racial or national differences 
and to treat each other as countrymen. 
The work which Mrs. Wadowski is doing 
in Elizabeth not only opens up new possi- 
bilities in visiting housekeeping but is 


giving to those with whom she comes in 


contact a realization that different languages 
do not indicate that our fundamental human 
needs are unlike. 
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EDITORIAL 


E BEGIN the second year of The 

Family with this number. Mind- 

ful of our promise made a year 

ago to do our best to promote group think- 
ing among the widely scattered fellow- 
workers who are interested in family social 
work ant in case work of whatever kind, 
we sent a circular letter recently to all our 
readers asking them, as the ultimate con- 
sumers of this first year’s output, to criti- 
cize it freely; to tell us how to meet their 
needs more completely in our second year. 
About a third of our correspondents 
gave us their cordial blessing and let it go 
at that. They were in the habit of reading 


us from beginning to end regularly, they — 


liked our aims, our contents, and our ap- 
pearance. Such encouragement helps, of 
course, and so shall the definite criticisms 
and suggestions of the two-thirds who were- 
at pains to send them. One critic was of 
the opinion that we were entirely super- 
fluous. Twelve ask for more of such dis- 
cussions as we have already given them 
on the hiring and firing of workers, on bud- 
get making, salary scales, publicity, unem- 
ployment, current books in our own field, 
case work in general literature, and even on 
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such marginal topics as those discussed by 

Of the group of correspondents who 
wish to see our subject matter handled 
differently, four feel that we are not devoting 
enough space to the strictly technical side, 
and four wish /ess technical discussion 


than at present—at least, one says this. 


and we infer a like view from the three who 
ask for more chat, more news, and a joke 


column. 
A group of letters comes’ 


from new workers in towns of five thousand 
or less in the Dakotas and in the South. 
How can they meet the need of clinics, of 
temporary shelters, of convalescent homes, 
of homes for incurables,. of care for the 
feeble-minded? They know, probably, that 
we cannot answer these questions out of 
hand, but at least we can keep these pioneer 
workers always in mind, and can see that 
the gains now being made by themselves 
and their colleagues, under difficulties that 
tax ingenuity to the utmost, are quite 
fully reported. A few requests are for 
current news on pending legislation and 
the like. These can be met far better by a 
journal devoted to social work which 1s 
published weekly. Some ask that case 
teaching material similar to that formerly 
printed in The Charity Organization Bulletin 
be given space in The Family. The Bulletin 


. was not a published document, it was care- 


fully restricted in its circulation for the very 
reason that it contained so many accur- 
ately reported facts about real people whose 
privacy had to be respected. Nevertheless, 
such teaching material as can be published 


‘should be, for there is a great and legitimate 


demand for it. 

This does not half exhaust the sugges- 
tions that have come to us. 
strive to show our appreciation of the 
spirit in which they were made by giving 
to each one of them the most careful con- 
sideration. 
which cannot pay its contributors we are 
going to strive to make this little journal 
a welcome visitor to everyone interested 
in social work. 
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‘\OMETIMES it is possible to get “for 
love” what cannot be had for money. 
Thus we are able to announce among 
our plans for the coming year, an article 
by that essayist beloved of all social workers, 
Samuel McChord Crothers; another by 
Dr. Edward A. Strecker of- Philadelphia 
who will write of a Psychiatrist’s Views on 
Material Relief, and another by Frances 
Perkins, Industrial Commissioner of New 
York State, who will discuss the After Care of 
Workmen’s Compensation Cases. Porter R. 
Lee promises contributions on the Analysis 
of Case Work Processes; C. C. Carstens 
will discuss Endowment Complications; 
Mary P. Wheeler, New Methods of Ap- 
proach to Volunteers; Elsie M. Bond, a 
Community Center in Roumania; Elizabeth 
Dutcher, the Feeble-Minded Woman; and 


Helen Hanchette, a Home Economics Bu- 


-reau. Joanna C. Colcord will write of 


her island experiences, and Sarah Dissos- 
way will send us social work news from 
Japan. A number. of case workers now 
“on the job” have promised to send us 
first hand reports of recent developments 
in their work. We are planning to take up 
practical problems in case work ethics, and 
to procure a series of interesting articles on 
Lessons from the Handicapped. But we 
do not intend with all these and with other 


new topics to neglect those wider aspects of 
family life upon which, in the last analysis, 


all sound case work must be based. 


UALITY seems to us, in these days of 
printing press, more important 
than quantity. Accordingly, the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the American 
Association, which has to shoulder the 
heavy deficit in The Family finances, has 
revised our plans somewhat for the coming 
year. We shall publish almost as many 


words in each number as in the original 
specifications for the magazine, but shall 


use two sizes of type for articles. This 


was not done in our earlier numbers. Here- 
after, one quarter of the whole will be in the 
smaller type, and this will enable us to get 
our material into a twenty-four page number 
such as we are printing this month. The 
ten numbers of the year will thus contain 
240 pages, packed as full as we can crowd 
them with up-to-date material on family 
welfare and social case work. 

But, even under this new arrangement, 
there will still be a large deficit unless we 
can double our subscription list within a 
month or two. We are counting upon 
the friends of volume one to renew their 


_ subscriptions for volume two with great 


promptness. Our lower subscription price 
of $1.50 a year was put at this figure be- 
cause we wanted to belong to the young 
social workers who are just beginning 
their professional careers. Our full sub- 
scription price of $3.00 does no more than 
pay for postage and printing, with nothing 
for editing and overhead. We trust, there- 
fore, that all who can will not only renew 
but will promote themselves into the $3.00 
class. | 

One thing more. Will they not “look 
around them,” as the fire notices say. Who 
in your various communities, gentle readers, 
should be subscribers to The Family al- 
though at present they do not know of its 
existence? May we send each of yod a 
list of those who subscribe in your town, 
and will you not undertake to see that a 
larger number do subscribe? We have not 
thrust the “family affairs” of The Family 
forward in this way before, but are now 
making a clean breast of it in the hope that 
our co-operative venture may become a more 
adequate demonstration of working together. 
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CASE WORK IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


HENRIETTA J. LUND 
Supervisor Rural Social Work, Northern Division, American Red ies 


UITE recently, in a very small town, 

I was scheduled to talk on the 

subject of community welfare work. 
In some way the advance information 
reached town that I was a “case worker.” 
The local editor had a nose for news and 
came out that week with a rather sensational 
article to the effect that a “lady cabinet 
worker” would talk to the townspeople 
on how to improve their homes. I believe 
that I had a bigger audience because of it, 
and I did talk to them about improving their 
homes—about bringing into their lives 
and the lives of their children as full a share 
as possible of the elements that go to make a 
normal, contented, useful life—of work, 
play, schooling, health, and spiritual devel- 
opment. Later I was asked to talk over 
with individual families their individual 
problems. 

And what is case work as we are dis- 
cussing it? Case work is the differential, 
individual treatment“of families. We can 
hardly say that it is on trial in a new field, 
for case work has already been accepted as 
applicable wherever families are found. It 
is right: it has proven itself to be. The 
only question—if one arises in differentiat- 
ing between rural and urban work—is the 
question of method of application. 

We have confined ourselves, perhaps too 


long, to fields prepared for us, to cities with. 
facilities so close at hand that the discovery 


_of the problem and the calling into play of 
the machinery are almost one and the same 
operation. And now we are turning our 
attention very specifically to fields—not 


new, but old ones—in which we are-just ‘ 


discovering the possibilities of service. 


And what we have to do is to relearn that | 


new facilities for working must be created 


in order to meet the family problems al- | 


though the principles of work remain the 


same. 
'This article embodies some of the ints which 
Miss Lund covered in her discussion of Mr. Borst’s 


paper at the National Conference of Social Work, 1920. 


‘| ings—picnics, fairs. 


I am mindful of various. country districts 
where the worker is building about herself 
a center of usefulness in ways that are many 
and varied, and yet where the question of 
material assistance does not enter in. The 
mother brings to her the problem of the 
wayward, unmanageable child—a problem 
which opens up the whole question of voca- 
tional needs, of public playgrounds and 
inculcation of the use of library books and 
play days, of vocational guidance for the 
adolescent boy and girl, of employment for 
the older members of the family, of the un- 


willingness of the father to assume his share 


of the burden. Or the baffled doctor asks 
the worker to use her influence in inducing 
parents to give a crippled child adequate 
care—the need of hospitalization is thus 
brought forth, of better roads over which to 
bring the child daily, of a community house 


for country folks when they come to town. 


That same doctor’s wife cannot or does not 
confide her troubles to anyone else, but she 


- knows that she can come to the social 
_ worker when her husband gambles through 


the long hours of the night. Again, we find 
the problem of incompatibility, mismanage- 
ment on the housewife’s part, lax laws. 
After all, it is impossible to stop case work 
with families, and out of family proble: 
grows need of measures for community) 
betterment. | 

As I look back over my work in small 
towns, I think of many instances needing 
the attention of a social worker which have 
come to light through community gather- 
. In one isolated foreign 
district, where it was almost impossible 
to break down the barrier of distrust and 
prejudices and misunderstanding, a com- 
munity Christmas celebration in which all 
took part was the opening into the com- 
munity life and to an accumulation of sore 
problems. 

I feel that I am right in saying that the 
Home Service work which the Red Cross 
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conducted during the war among soldiers’ 
and sailors’ families in every town and 
hamlet of the country has done more than 


’ any one other movement at this time toward | 


developing in local country folks a sense 
of responsibility for .their neighbors, an 


awakening of a social conscientiousness 


that is calling forth rather than repressing 
local social needs. I marvel as I consider 


the spirit of true objective service which | 


has been developed in members of country 
case committees to whom was given the 
direct responsibility of meeting squarely 
their neighbor’s problems. In fact, I ferret 
out the old Home Service workers of the 
war time when I want to establish a direct 
contact with families. 

It has been emphasized that family social 
work methods must be proved capable of 
coping with the peculiarities of rural people. 
Human nature is the same the world over. 
The very principle of family social work, the 
very training with which a worker is pre- 
pared, makes it mandatory upon her to give 
treatment to fit the individual situation. 

I have had the privilege of helping to re- 
build a small town. This was in the forest- 
fire region of northern Minnesota, and as I 
review the problems I met when I worked 
with families primeval up in the woods, 
I do not find that the case-work principles 
and methods to which I had clung in my 
city work had to be altered or relinquished. 
Because of our previous training we case 
workers unconsciously went back of the im- 
mediate situation in dealing with emergency 
needs-of families; we began to list certain 
things and to look for certain information, 
until we found ourselves deep in family re- 
habilitation work, considering not only the 
background of the family but the foreground of 
the community as well. We had come to do 
a relief job; we could not help but reach out 
into the whole country whether it was affect- 
ed by the disaster or not; we went out to 
meet those other problems that always 
exist wherever families exist, problems which 
we kept in mind as the town was gradually 
reconstructed. 

After all, it is by deeds that we are going 
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to win the moral and financial support of a 
community. The folks of town and country 
are quick to recognize real value and real 
achievement. One good piece of case work 
is worth.a dozen beautiful speeches. It has 
been wonderful to me to note these past two 
years with what eagerness rural communities 
do grasp the principle of service, do go from 
family problems into larger community 
problems. The future of family social work 
lies largely with the individual worker who is 
going to present ‘it to the rural district. The 
harvest is ripe—are we going to falter be- 
cause of lack of laborers? The social worker 
of the rural district is a pioneer builder of a 
big movement; she must have the love of 
the people and the country at heart; she 
must see the beauties of the landscape; she 
must understand the psychology of the 
country store; she must bunk with the 
squatter’s family in the one-room shack if 
need be; she must go to the movies with the 
town’s scapegoat to get her chance to talk 
to him—if she can do all this and still be 
human, then her possibilities for service are 
unlimited. | 

Not long ago I took into a country district 
in one of our Western states a young girl 
who was to start on her career as a rural 
social worker. I was confident of her 
ability, but my heart ached as I thought of 
the work ahead, for I was leaving her in a 
rough and open country. Our first task was 
to meet one of the leaders of the district who 
had been openly antagonistic to the work. 
He was a big husky man who had gained 
his position by hard knocks and labor. 
He was fair enough, at our request, to grant 
us a chance to explain the possibilities of 
service even out there. I knew he was sizing 
us up as he leaned back in his chair and 
scrutinized us—knew he was putting us to 
the test. In the middle of our talk he jumped 
up, pointed to his horse outside and to his 
cowboy and then to the hills beyond. He 
turned to my companion—“ Say, gal, there’s 
a sick baby out yonder back of the moun- 
tains. Old José is dead drunk—he gave his 
wife a beating and then skipped. I heard 
her crying this morning, but I didn’t stop. 
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‘The sheriff won’t bother to go out. There 


ain’t no nurse. The doctor says the roads 
are impassable. What do you say?” 

She didn’t stop to say anything. In a 
moment she was on the horse and would 
have gone, but our friend called to her: 
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: 

““Stop—when you come back, hang out 
at the ranch. From now on my place be- 
longs to your crowd, my country’’—how he 


‘ loved it!—‘“is yours and we'll all of us fight 
- this here game you are talking about—to- 
~ gether!” | 


SYRIAN IMPRESSIONS. 


SOPHIA LYMAN BIRDSALL 
Formerly with the American Committee for Relief in the Near East 


N «American girl who had lived in 
A Syria until she was sixtegn came to 

this country to finish her educa- 
tion; her attitude was that of breathless 
eagerness to see the beauties and wonders 
of which her father and mother had told 
her so much. But when she had gradu- 
ated from college and was ready to go 
back to the East, this was her verdict: 
that our houses look like toy pasteboard 
villages because they are not all hewn 
out of solid rock; that our mountains, 
instead of being bare and grand like the 
Lebanons, are disfigured and concealed by 
- forests; and that the air of Western civiliza- 
tion is flat and unprofitable, since it lacks 
the rich combined fragrance of bougain- 
villea and garlic, of jasmine and garbage, 
of amber essence and sewerage, which 
haunts the streets of Syrian towns. If 
the Occident proved such a disappointment 
to a bona fide American, what must be 
the impression which we make on a Syrian 
who enters the country for the first time? 


Marmaduke Pickthall, whose oriental tales 


are true and convincing, has depicted in 
Said the Fisherman the agonizing experience 
of his hero in leaving the sunny shores of 
Palestine for London, where the fog, the 


dull colors, and the unresponsive faces | 
about him proved so depressing that he — 


actually became insane. It must be a 
source of constant amazement to our Syrian 
fellow-citizens that even the richest effendi 
in New York City chooses to wear a dark 
coat and trousers when he might be re- 
splendent in a flowing robe of lavender 
silk with an orange sash, a scarlet fez, 
and bright blue slippers. _ 


In the matter of natural beauty the Syrian 
is thoroughly justified in looking back with 
pride and longing toward his native land. 
Whether his thoughts turn to the grandeur 


of the Lebanon where the colors in the rock 


—rose and mauve and buff and olive—recall 
the Grand Canyon; or to the Jordan Valley, 
those “‘lands where blaze the unimaginable 
flowers,” and the mountains that are 
round about Jerusalem; or farther south to 
the rolling, shifting sand dunes where the 
desert ends abruptly in the sea and the gor- 
geous blue of the Mediterranean enhances 
the tawny loveliness of the shore—in 
any case the Syrian: has had a goodly 
heritage, transfigured with the glory of 


the sun. By inheritance and environment 


he is an intense worshiper of beauty, and 
it is tragic to think of the ugly dwelling- 
places which we frequently offer him. 
Social work in Syria is, naturally enough, 
at a rudimentary stage. Under the Turkish 


régime no help whatever could be had from 


the law; an S. P. C. C. would have fared 
hardly. One of our favorite day dreams 
was an S. P. C. A. with a court to back it. 
Industrial relief was a new idea in the Near 
East and came with a tremendous shock 
to the beggars of Damascus and Jerusalem, 
who quickly accustomed themselves, how- 
ever, to eight hours daily in the relief 
workshop instead of standing in the bazaars 
with a tin cup and wailing “‘ For the sake of 
the Prophet!” all day long. The Sultan’s 
methods of government (if you mend the 
hole in your roof your taxes are doubled) 
have not encouraged initiative and ambi- 
tion; and the climate has helped in develop- 
ing the leisurely, let-well-enough-alone view- 
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point of many Syrians. Half the morning 
spent on persiflage and coffee before the 
question of purchasing a spool of thread 
may politely be broached does not fall 
in well with American standards of shopping. 
In my orphanage at Jerusalem I was struck 
by the children’s strange attitude toward 
the future. In America every youngster 
has an ambition, whether it is to be president 
or to go round lighting lamps with Leerie. 
So I asked Elias and Dahoud and Mo- 
hammed what they would like to do when 
they were grown up. Said Dahoud, “We 
may die.” ‘‘But,” said I, “we may live.” 
“It is not in our hands,” said they all; 
“it is in the hands of Allah.” And that 
was the end of the conversation. 

Government by fear instead of by consent 
has of course led to politic use of fairy tales 
and prevarications. In the orphanage an 
artistic lie was a sure foundation for admira- 
tion and popularity; and sometimes the 
lads had learned their skill from grown-up 
relatives. But we must realize that the 
Syrian does not dislike the plain truth; 
it is only that his oriental soul cries out 
for something more ornate. There is a 
tremendous amount of time in the Near 
East for dreaming dreams, and the color 
thus generated in the spirit can make the 
bare facts of life far more intriguing than 
if everyone were a strict realist. A host 
who says to you: “Your presence is like 
the sudden blooming of many cyclamen in 
a dusty plain. Until you came my poor 
house was but an empty casket, forlorn 
and useless. Now it contains a priceless 
jewel. The first gentle rain on the parched 
fields of Sharon is not more welcome than 
your smile” with an air as unembarrassed 
as an American’s who, being introduced, 
says, “‘ Delighted, I’m sure’’—such a person 
has gifts of embellishment which he cannot 
bear to leave in disuse. And the social 


life of this day and generation needs a 


touch of poetry at odd moments. 

In spite of differences in temperament 
and outlook, the Syrians are delightful 
people among whom to work. And there 
are certain definite consolations for the 
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social worker; for instance, the poor family 
in that country does not live in disorder. 
One room with four stone walls, a stone floor 
recently scrubbed, and a pile of bedding 
folded in a niche in the wall complete the 
household equipment except for a kettle - 
kept on the stone platform outside. I have 
often contrasted this setting with the 
indescribable confusion, the broken-down 
furniture, the treasures purchased at rum- 


.mage-sales, the endless rags and sticky 


dishes which are likely to form the entourage 
of a hard-pressed and discouraged family 
in this country. 

I suppose the most astounding element 
in our social scheme, to a Syrian immigrant, 
must be the position of women. As in all 


orthodox oriental countries, the Syrian 


peasant rides on the family donkey, with 
a contented expression on his countenance, 
his feet dragging on the ground, and perhaps 
a green cotton. umbrella to protect His 


_ Mightiness from the blistering sun, while his 


wife walks behind with all the burdens on her 
head. It is difficult for such a lord of crea- 
tion to bélieve that any woman could pos- 
sibly know as much on any subject as any 
man. But no doubt he can absorb our 
attitude on this question while he is accus- 
toming himself to the vagaries of our climate 
and of the English language. 

It is a long and difficult leap, this take- 
off as a Syrian, with a ghumbaze to hamper 
the freedom of one’s legs, and-this landing 
on both feet as an American, in a bowler hat 
and trousers. And the sportsmanlike thing 
for us to do is to encourage and help the in- 
trepid athlete and set up no hurdles in his 
path. The benefits are not all on one side; 
the Syrian brings very definite contribu- 
tions in his capacious bundle—gifts of 
courtesy and friendliness, gifts of sim- 
plicity in living and beauty in speech, vener- 
ation for the ancient days, patience born of 
long distress, intense family loyalty, and a 
lively hope of happier times ahead. We 
cannot afford to wear an ungracious or 
patronizing air, nor must we assume that. 
the Syrian is to be made over by a pattern| 
exactly like ourselves. ‘Teachable teachersi 
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are the most effective, and if we are receptive 
‘we shall find our Syrian friends equally so. 
Let us hope that the lovely parts of their 
civilization will stay with them; and for the 
sake of social workers I trust they will al- 


March 


ways retain their charming expressions of — 


hospitality—‘‘ May your day be blessed and 
peaceful,” “May God increase your years,” 
“May He give you a good husband and 
many, many children!” 


DENTISTRY FOR THE COMMUNITY 


GRANT H. SMOCK, D.D.S. 
Chairman, Committee on Health and Sanitation, Erie (Pa.) Associated Charities 


EALTH service for those unable 
H to pay cannot be successfully legis- 
lated into existence, with no trained 
worker to carry it out; neither can the rich- 
ly endowed health institution permanently 
answer. Free health service must grow as 
all successful enterprises have grown—from 
the single unit. Once in five hundred times 
we find a physician or dentist whois able to 
give devoted and skilled service to a large 
group of people without thought of recom- 
pense; but in the main, health work to be 
even moderately successful must be paid 
for and supervised. | 
In our city the chairman of the Committee 
on Health and Sanitation of the Associated 
Charities, himself a dentist, is conducting 
a free dental service for adults (there was 
already a municipal dental dispensary for 
school children) which is not only unique 
but with a high efficiency, low expense, and 
no equipment. Cases are referred to him by 
social workers. He sees the patients, diag- 
noses, sets a fee, and refers them to one of 
the local dentists. If the case is a difficult 
extraction and the patient is in poor health, 
as frequently happens, he is sent to a special- 
ist who gives the service at a reduced fee. 
But, if possible, the case is referred to a 


young practitioner with whom the chairman | 


has previously made arrangements to do this 
particular work. Fees are approximately 
45 per cent of the minimum fees of the local 
dental society and were arrived at by a care- 
ful study of actual costs of work in the free 
dental dispensary of the schools. After the 
case is completed the patient returns to the 
chairman, the bill is approved and later paid 
by the Associated Charities. | 


excellent 


troubled by this evident lack. 
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Here we have the desired low costs of the 
dispensary system and supervised work, 


with no expense for equipment or rent. Even | 


if a dispensary equipment were owned and a 
dentist employed for adult work, only a 
young untried operator could be engaged. 


- The work will usually be unsatisfactory un- 


less a socially minded and trained supervisor 
be employed. Most.of the work is extracting 
and plates, the extracting being done pri- 
marily to rid the mouth of focal infection. 
Many of the widowed mothers who come to 
us for care, as well as occasional cases of men 
who are suffering from rheumatism and 
other toxic diseases, are rendered able to 
support their families by this means. The 
initial expense for dental service becomes an 
investment by rendering the 
family self-supporting. 


Another glaring need was that of dental 


care for the pupils of parochial schools. 
They could neither attend the public 
school dispensary nor the dispensary for 
adults. Our case workers were much 
We felt 
the work should be taken over by the public 
school system, but realized that, if it was, 
the parochial schools must submit to 
medical inspection by public school physi- 
cians and nurses. We secured the consent 
of the Catholic bishop of our diocese and 
persuaded the school board to vote an 
increased budget for inspection and dental 


_ dispensary service. to care for these children. 


This move we believe to be new, and is 
certainly much needed. The children were 
suffering for the care, and the Catholic 
taxpayers were paying for service which 
they did not receive. 
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This has been a slow deyelopment as 
we worked and learned; and we feel most 
pride in the fact that the entire city is 
now covered, with a comparatively in- 
finitesimal investment for equipment—most 
of it paid for by taxes, as it should be, 
the rest coming from a common fund to 
which 30,000 people contributed, thus 
quite equally dividing the burden, which 
would otherwise be so heavy that the 
dentists could not possibly carry it even 


: if they wished to do so. 


Our public school system has been a 
gradual growth from the private tutor 
of Grecian times to the private school-and 
college and, last, the free and compulsory 
training of all. Health is a far greater 
necessity to the child than the three R’s, 
and the logic of the situation is so clear 
that the day cannot be far away when 
health promotion will be as free and uni- 


versal as the public school system. Our ° 


school executives have been spending mil- 
lions in adding to courses well enough in 
themselves for the training of children, 
of whom many are physically incapable 
of benefiting from them because of obvious 
body defects. Let us remember that provi- 
sion for proper medical care for thesechildren 
cannot be brought about by sweeping state 
or national laws. We must grow into it, 
and the responsibility for that growth on 
the side of dental care, as on every other, 
rests with each of us, in our home town. 

This all applies to the small town, is even 
easier there, in fact, than in the large cities. 
Our town contains 102,000 people, but if 
we had only 10,000 it would be just ten 
times easier. But why regard the difficul- 
ties? With the incentive before us of 
the health of our children, whose well-being 
will mean the well-being of our community 
of the future, the reward of the task is 
infinitely greater than its burden. 


‘DISASTER RELIEF IN A SMALL CITY 


N THE night of December 23d ~ 
() more than fifty families were burned 
out of their homes in Springfield, 
Illinois. 
building in a congested district and spread 


rapidly until a whole block of houses was 
completely destroyed. The buildings were 


old and built about a center court which 


acted almost like a chimney, for within a 
few minutes after the fire started the smoke 
was so thick people feared to stay to pick 
up any of their possessions. Not a wall 
was left standing nor was one piece of 
furniture saved from any of the apartments. 
All the buildings were frame and such 
fire-traps that the first problem encountered 


‘In starting new homes was the fact that 


not a single family had carried any in- 
Surance because the rate was almost 


prohibitive. 


The Illinots State Journal, in its morning 
issue of December 24th, in telling the story 
of the fire also started the publicity for 
the relief work. Announcement was made 


The fire started in a corner flat — 


him. Hill, 
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that the paper would raise a fund for relief 
purposes and nearly $5,000 was eventually 
subscribed. At the request of the Journal 
the Chamber of Commerce called a meeting 
to organize the relief and rehabilitation 
work. As a result of this meeting, which 
was attended by many business men as 
well. as representatives of social agencies, 
a committee was appointed, headed by 
Mr. A. L. Bowen, superintendent of the 
State Department of Charities, and with 
representation from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Red Cross, the Washington 
Street Mission, and the Associated Chari- 
ties. Mr. Pascal E. Hatch, president of 
the board of directors of the Associated 
Charities, was asked to serve as treasurer, 
and the relief fund was turned over to 
superintendent of the 
Associated Charities, was put in charge of 
the work of rehabilitation. 

The fact that the Associated Charities 
would accept clothing for the fire sufferers 
and see that all burned-out families were 
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cared for temporarily was immediately 
announced in the newspaper. By noon of 
December 24th the charities offices could 
not hold any more clothing, so it was decided 
to open a clothing store at the state arsenal. 
This clothing store was cared for entirely 
by volunteers, who for a week distributed 
clothing and bedding to the fire victims 

following directions from the Associated 
Charities office, where all the families were 
asked to apply first. The committee at once 
decided that the relief fund should be most 
carefully handled and as little as possible 
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lords to notify the Chamber of Commerce of | 
possible vacancies in order to give these 
fire sufferers the first opportunity to secure. 
them. <A goodly list of possible living 
quarters was soon available. When a 
family had secured a satisfactory place in 
which to live they were asked to bring to the 
Associated Charities a receipt for a month’s 
rent. Then the committee discussed how 


‘best to furnish these homes. 


The “Fire Relief Committee” called in 
most of the furniture dealers of the city to 


help in this and they certainly gave royal 


spent for mere emergency and temporary © 


help, but that it should be used in actually 


re-establishing these burned-out families in 


new homes. As it happened, very little 


emergency help was needed, as nearly all © 


the families found temporary quarters at 
once and the second-hand clothing tided 
them over. The only immediate expense was 
for some new bedding which had to be pur- 
chased. 

It was astonishing how. wonderfully 
Springfield people met the call for help in 
this disaster. The relief fund was only a 
small part of the response. Many families 
were furnished Christmas dinners and gifts 
for the children through the help of the 
Good Fellows Club of the Chamber of 
Commerce, which always has charge of the 
local Christmas festivities. The managers 
of the local restaurants offered the fire 
victims Christmas dinners. The Red Cross 
put at the disposal of the committee their 
disaster relief outfit, which, however, it was 
not found necessary to use. Although it 
was the day before Christmas, probably 
the busiest day of the year, the committee 
had a number of offers of volunteer help. 
Several automobiles were made available 
and at least a dozen people gave their time 
and services all that day and throughout 
the busy week that followed. 

The first and most difficult problem of 
rehabilitation was the great lack of empty 
houses in the city. Here again the J/linois 
State Fournal helped. They ran continued 
advertisements and requests for houses, 
apartments, and rooms. They urged land- 


support. First of all, they offered wholesale 
prices on all purchases by the committee. 
A list of what was called “a rock-bottom 
outfit” on which to start housekeeping was 
made. The furniture dealers gave their | 

best prices on what was partly old or out- | 
of-style stock, but good and substantial. 
The dealers also indicated the number of 
beds, dressers, tables, or stoves which they 
could furnish. With these lists and prices 
it was possible to start a family of four at 
housekeeping for $135 or $140. 

Some of the families were able to make 
credit arrangements with furniture stores 
and preferred a cash settlement so that — 
they could choose their own furniture. 
In several cases $125 in cash was paid ona 
bill of furniture. By far the largest number, 
however, preferred to have the goods pur- 


_ chased for them as they could not establish 


credit or get such good bargains for them- — 
selves. The local coal-mine operators 
gave a load of coal to each family in its new 
home. This was especially acceptable as 
the houses which burned were steam heated 
and most of the families were quite disturbed — 
at the thought of buying fuel. It was hard 
enough to contemplate keeping up stove 
fires: Several families found rooms in fur- - 
nace-heated houses but a large number had > 
to start with stoves. 

The fire occurred a month ago. Five 


_ days afterward the first family was started 


in its new home. Today, thirty-nine of the | 


fifty-eight families burned out are again in 


[18] 


homes and using their own household 
goods. Eleven families were only rooming © 
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before and these have all found other 
furnished rooms. There are still four who 
have not found satisfactory houses. The 


- others have taken care of their own losses. 


Fortunately there is still enough money left 
to settle all cases pending. : 
The fire gave an opportunity for services 


other than buying furniture. One woman 
who had suffered for several years and was 


badly in need of advice and treatment was 
given medical and hospital care. A blind 
boy of sixteen was sent to the state school 
for the blind. Several very bad moral 
situations were discovered and one of these 


had to be referred to the juvenile court for 
further action. A flourishing “boot-legger” 
was thrown out of business. The committee 
was scrupulous in ascertaining that the 
fund did not buy furniture to start homes in 
undesirable neighborhoods and urged each 
family to get out of the business district. 
The buildings which burned were on the 
edge of the business district and particularly 
unfit for children. 

Prompt action, the co-ordination of relief 
activities and a willing public made possi- 
ble the work of rehabilitation in this com- 
paratively small disaster. 


CASE WORK WITH THE UNEMPLOYED 


I 


OHNNY was never steady even at his best, and 
J often his mother groaned over his lack of re- 

sponsibility. ‘“‘If only his father had lived,” she 
would sigh, remembering how Mr. Donovan had held 
one job from the day they were married until he was 
taken ill with tuberculosis. Johnny, as the eldest of the 
five children, should have shouldered at least part of 
the burden which his father had carried. Instead he 
drifted from one position to another, looking for a 
“pull” and becoming more and more attached to a 
group of ‘“‘corner loafers,’”’ who flattered the boy’s 
sense of self-esteem. Finally, this winter, Johnny, as 
the most recently engaged and least steady worker of 
the firm, was laid off altogether and apparently no 


efforts could find a position for a boy with such a. 


record. 

Mrs. Donovan, herself far from strong, had been 
dependent on the state allowance to widows which, 
as the children reached working age, was gradually 
reduced to five dollars a week. Delia, next in age to 
Johnny, had had tuberculosis and in spite of her 
ability and her eagerness to work could find nothing 
which her physical strength would permit her under- 
taking. Leo, who was an excellent student, had been 
awarded a scholarship—barely enough to cover his 
own needs—and was half way through a course at a 
professional school. Little Dorothy was only 8, but 
Thomas had reached the minimum working age and 
Mrs. Donovan reluctantly decided that he must leave 
school and help support the family. 

It was at this point in her problem that Mrs. Dono- 
van turned to the family society for food and rent and, 
even more, for advice. Money for the necessaries of 


life the family must have and the state agreed to. 


increase its allowance temporarily to an amount which, 
supplemented by the family society with groceries, 


rent, and some clothing, kept the family from suffering 


and discomfort. 


Then the problem was to find work suited to the 
abilities of the various members of the family who 
could be expected to earn—and to find such work at a 
time when able-bodied skilled workers were being 
discharged from positions they had long held. 

Johnny suddenly developed a desire to become a 
soldier. Mrs. Donovan had been greatly troubled by 
his lack of interest in the home and her own inability 
to discipline him and welcomed this as a heaven-sent 
solution. On December 1st Johnny was finally guided 
into the ranks of the army. A month later, work as a 
mother’s helper was found for Delia. Everyone was 
agreed that Leo must finish his education. Thomas, 
both because of his youth and his mechanical ability, 
seemed also to warrant an investment in an education, 
and finally a scholarship of four dollars a week was 
secured for him. | 3 

Mrs. Donovan herself was anxious to earn but both 


because of her poor health and the needs of the home 


only part-time work could be considered. She is now 
taking care of a client of the family society, a task 


_ which brings her three dollars a week. - 


So—after nearly two months of strenuous effort— 
the Donovans are looking up. Johnny’s allotment 
assures his mother thirty dollars a month. Delia 
gives the family six dollars a week out of the eight 
she earns; the state continues to allow a weekly pen- 
sion of five dollars and Leo and Thomas have their 
scholarships. 

Differential treatment, if you like, to meet the needs 
of the different members of the family. But the 
biggest satisfaction is in Johnny’s changed attitude. 
Leaving home has given him a different sense of its 
value. Where he was once indifferent or hostile he is 
now eagerly interested in the welfare of his brothers and 
sisters. He is anxious that Delia should not overwork 
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and that Thomas should stay in school. Mrs. Donovan 
beams over his weekly letters which show his increasing 
“steadiness.” 


II 


RICH DAHL, old at fifty-six, seemed down and 
kK. out. Crippled with rheumatism, jobless, rambly in 

talk, ragged, teary with self-pity, he was only 
too glad to tell his story. 

For years he had served in institutions in charge of 
heating plants—in his own opinion overworked, but 
really tolerated in spite of incompetence. Family life 
had been broken up. Now Mr. Dahl begged shelter 
of wife and children, but the grown sons and daughter, 
remembering bitterly their neglected childhood, blamed 
their father and stood by their mother, although both 
had been at fault. Relatives turned away. | 

Friends remained. In spite of shortcomings and of 
failures in family relationships the man had been honest 
and faithful. One previous employer sent a $10 check 
at Christmas. An old friend gave meals, another 
clothing. Another, known thirty years ago as a plumb. 
er’s helper, and now a police captain, was able to place 
Erich Dahl in a job as watchman which means a new 
lease on life and the payment of debts to the landlord 
and to others whose helpfulness Erich Dahl.does not 


forget. 


M* LOTTO and his son Tom had both been out of 


work for weeks when a neighbor referred them ' 


to the family society. The family of five were 
at the end of their resources of money and credit. 
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Mr. Lotto is fifty-eight years of age and up to five 
years ago worked as a stone mason but has no longer 
the strength for such work. Last summer he had been 
employed with the A Candy Factory oiling and washing . 
machinery but on account of depressed business -con- 
ditions had been laid off. Before that he had been a 
year and a half with the Z Company in similar work. 

Tom is eighteen and has been employed in various 
places since he secured his working papers,—helping 
on a delivery truck, washing pans in a biscuit factory, | 
feeding a leather cutting machine for a shoe company, 
and buffing and polishing in a button factory. 

At the office of the Z Company it was learned that 
Mr. Lotto had been a careful, honest, steady, sober 
worker, but very slow. He could not be re-hired as 
they were taking on only the younger, experienced 
men. But through a personal interview with the 
employment manager the son Tom was placed at work 
on a leather cutting machine at $16 a week; and when 
Tom later complained of the dust, she again interviewed 
the employer and induced him to. provide proper safe- 
guards. | 

Similarly by personal interview Mr. Lotto was placed 
back with the A Candy Company, though now at 


‘$18 whereas he had previously received $20 and $23. 
- He had applied there himself but with his unassertive 


manner and lack of English had been unable in the 
crush of applicants to present properly his claim as an 
old employee. 

All this was the work of a volunteer visitor: Her 


task involved gaining the co-operation of past and pre- 
- sent employers in plans for putting the family definitely 


upon a self-supporting basis. 


_IN OUR OWN FIELD 


HE Associatep Cuarities of Honolulu has 
recently opened a home for the aged Chinese 
men of the island. Sixteen old men, some of them 
partially crippled by rheumatism, some of them blind, 
had been eagerly waiting for the home to receive 
them. The institution is under the trusteeship and 
management of the Associated Charities who are acting 


as agents for the Chinese of the island. Two thousand © 


dollars has been raised toward the home by the Chinese 
themselves, five thousand was refunded by the terri- 
torial government from the old Chinese hospital, while 
a substantial contribution was made by the sugar 
planters’ association. 

The matron is a4 Chinese woman who, with her 
family, lives on the premises. Much of the work 
about the place, the gardening, the caring for pigs and 
poultry, and the cultivation of the banana patch will 
be done by those of the men who are still capable of 
physical labor. But such work will not interfere with 
the main object of the home—to insure a happy, 
cared-for old age for men who contributed by their 
labor to the wealth of the community and for whom 
the community feels a responsibility. 


[20] 


HE Associatep Cuarities in Knoxville, Ten- 

nesee, like many family societies, has had a 

great increase of work because of the large 
amount of unemployment. The Decisions Committee, 
through its contact with the individual problems, 
developed a plan which will at least relieve the situa- 
tion. In co-operation with. the Board of Commerce 
they called together a group of citizens and employers 
who secured the co-operation of the mayor in carrying 
out the following suggestions: Some interested indivi- 
duals lent the city a sum of money, at 6 per cent inter- 
est, which will be used for extra city squad work. La- 
borers apply for work to the Associated Charities, who 
endeavor to make the apportionment on the basis of 
the ability of the applicants to do the labor and their © 
need of such employment. So far the plan seems to 
be working out well. 


UGHKEEPSIE reports a plan in regard to case 
work which is advancing very successfully, though 
it might not work out everywhere. In the unem- 

ployment situation, there seemed to be three distinct 
points to consider: adequate case work which unearths 
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many a channel of relief and of employment; adequate 
clearing of unemployment cases with all possible agen- 
cies of the city that could givé assistance or advice; 
and adequate provision of funds for relief; Under the 
first point, a tentative suggestion was made by the 
Associated Charities as to the use of the services of the 


Home Service worker, Miss Margaret Sickels, with ° 


splendid results. The Home Service committee have 
lent Miss Sickels to the Associated Charities for case 
work and she is undertaking the responsibility for defi- 
nite families exactly as if she were a worker in the 
Associated Charities office. Miss Sickels still remains in 
charge of the Home Service office, but because of ‘the 
great reduction of work in the Home Service office 
and the interest that the Red Cross is taking in the 
unemployment situation, the experiment seems to be 


practicable and is most decidedly of benefit to the 


community. 


A SALLE, Ill. (13,000 population) has so planned 
& its building and municipal undertakings that 
up to the present time it has never had a serious 
unemployment problem. Most of the industries in the 
city are engaged in the manufacture of zinc, machinery, 
_ cement and kindred essential articles and in the opera- 
tion of coal mines. Irregular work has in the past been 
due to shutdowns arising from labor troubles rather 
than to any general financial crisis, but the methods of 
procedure would be no less applicable in a more wide- 
spread economic depression. 

In each of three previous periods of scarcity of work, 
the city council, Chamber of Commerce and men direct- 
ly connected with the building trades have considered 
first, what public or semi-public buildings were already 
planned, and second, which of these could feasibly be 
pushed at that particular season. As a result, such 
structures as the high school, a new hotel, the city 
hall and the postoffice were built by men who would 
otherwise have been out of work. Several miles of 
street paving were also laid—an- undertaking which, 
as La Salle is very hilly, afforded considerable em- 
ployment. 3 

At the present time some necessary paving and 
grading are being undertaken. Road building and 
particularly the extensive waterway improvement 
on the Illinois River as a part of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
highway, so well begun last fall, will afford employment 
to several hundred men. It is possible that no more 
than this will be needed to tide the workers over, 
because they themselves have provided so well for this 
slack time. Savings banks report that there has been 
an unusual amount of savings on the part of wage 
earners during the past year, probably due in part to 
the prohibition law which, although only feebly en- 
forced, has yet had a very beneficial effect. 


HE case worker who is dealing with the un- 

i. employed—and who of our case workers is not 
thus occupied today ?—is faced not only with the 

usual family problems plus that of finding work— 


she must keep up the courage of the worker who has 
been suddenly given an excessive amount of leisure 
time. This leisure may be dangerous or profitable, 
according to the way in which it is used. . 

In the Club Worker for January, 1921, Miss Jean 
Hamilton and Miss Edith Howes discuss these prob- 
lems of finding work and of the profitable use of this 
enforced leisure, from the point of view of the girls’ 
club: 


Our clubs have an important part to play at such 
a time. First, a distinctly practical effort to find 
new jobs for its club members. The Girls’ Club of 
Augusta, Maine, learning that a number of its members 
were unemployed, opened an employment office, 
and during the month of November secured new jobs 
for seventeen girls. For those fitted by some practice 


and experience, household work offers an excellent 


substitute. If a club could undertake the new plan of 


‘ service paid by the hour and establish certain require- 


ments and conditions for both employer and employee, 
it may be rendering valuable help to the community 
as well as to the individual girl. 

_ Girls who can afford to take a vacation may find 
a time of unemployment offers an opportunity for study 
or trade improvement. : 

But besides these practical aids, the club should 
above all give good cheer and courage. Club officers 
should be alert to see that no unemployed girl stays 
away because of lack of money to pay her fees. Either 
fees should be remitted or an emergency loan fund 
secured from which club members could borrow. A 
general state of unemployment, or reduced employ- 
ment, is more likely to occur in a town or city largely” 


given over to one industry, such as the shoe or textile 


cities of New England, and all other trades in the place 
suffer when the factories close. A general depression 
of spirits naturally follows, and the club at such times 
may be the only place where a girl can pass a happy 
evening and for a while forget her troubles. 

* 

So New York City organized a Training School 
for Office Workers, where girls could not only “brush 
up” what they knew—they could learn more. Getting 
a poe as soon as possible was the first interest, so the 
school did not open until 10 A. M., that girls might 
look up possible openings each day. The carfare and 
luncheon money which attendance involved was often 
too much for slim pocketbooks, so small scholarships 
_— established. Instruction was free and good work 

one. 

If the months ahead of us now prove lean ones with 
much idle’ time, this school has a hint for our clubs. 
To keep busy is the best tonic for low spirits—to keep 
busy in company! And it’s the day-time hours that 
will be empty in case of unemployment. How about a 
day-time program in every club? Classes for the 
ambitious, two or three days a week if not daily; and 
those more ambitious forms of play for the others which 
we discard usually because they take too much time. 
Plays with real parts—cantatas and musical comedies: 
Why not be ambitious with time to spend if not money? 


It is not, Miss Hamilton reminds us, the quality of 
the girl out of work that matters; it is the vacuum into 
which she steps: no occupation, no money, no certainty 
except anxiety. This is at least equally true of the 
unemployed man, woman, or boy. The case worker 
may well promote activities which will draw the weary 


_ seeker of work off the street and into a more invigorat- 


ing environment at the same time that she stimulates 
and directs his efforts to find employment. 


‘ 


